INTRODUCTION

to critics like Mr. Ransom, for instance, no one of the
other writers in this volume neglects, or could have
afforded to neglect, esthetic criticism. Mr. Wilson can-
not end his essay on the historical aspects of criticism
without serious consideration of the distinctive quali-
ties of literature. Mr. Auden throughout his essay as-
sumes the critic's primary awareness of esthetic values.
Mr. Foerster takes the most conservative position ex-
pressed in these lectures. No one would mistake him
for a pure esthetic critic. He believes that art aims
at wisdom as well as delight. Yet though he believes
this firmly and defends it staunchly, he is no less aware
of the necessity for esthetic criticism, and he reveals,
as a critic in the great tradition could not have revealed
a few decades ago, the weaknesses and blindnesses
and lack of esthetic sensitivity of those very Neo-
Humanistic critics with whom he most naturally sym-
pathizes.

The boundaries of criticism, then, cannot be fixed
by any accord unanimously agreed upon by the writers
of the four ensuing essays. Mr. Ransom limits himself
to esthetics; Mr. Foerster, including esthetics, never-
theless focusses on ethics, in the sense of contemplative
wisdom for the individual, largely as determined by the
tested standards of the past; Mr. Wilson substitutes
the present for the past, and adds to the esthetic and
ethical judgment the social standard as well, introduc-
ing all the complexities which an awareness of society